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BOOK-FINDING. 




HE writer of a note on Pari- 
son — who was crowned 
king of bookmen, without 
prejudice to any royalty, 
not even to the gypsies' — 
being himself an ardent 
book-hunter, made a com- 
parison between Paris and 
London to the advantage of 
Paris, by describing the 
Seine that runs between 
temples to the muses, libraries and book-stalls under the 
sun, and the Thames which is a forest of masts between 
warehouses. 

New York is at a greater disadvantage, because it 
has not a bookish quarter like the one in London, made 
up of dingy cross-streets between the British Museum 
and the Strand. The book-hunter here has a long way 
to travel, for book-shops have not come together in a 
Bookseller's Row, but lie at. all points of the compass 
— some in Nassau Street, where the first public library 
stood, some near University Place, where it is now ; 
others in the vicinity of the Astor Library, others, again, 
still farther uptown. 

In Paris, Uzanne, from his eyry on the top floor of a 
building that faces the Louvre, on the Quai Voltaire, can 
watch the long line of " etalagistes en plein vent" as 
they unpack their wares, and fall upon them with the 
dead certainty of a vulture. The creaking hinges of a 
stall covercle will make him run down the stairs to beat 
Morgand and Rouquette, whose agents are out-of-doors 
early and know a treasure-trove from a distance by 
sheer instinct. 

Here what can one do who has to earn his bread 
during the time when book-shops are open, but pin his 
faith to one or two or three of them that he will visit at 
long intervals, or depend only on the auction-rooms ? 
Some booksellers will send him their clerks with a 
bundle, two or three days after the arrival of the steamer 
from Europe, or an invitation to be present at the 
opening of a case just cleared at the Custom House, 
that he may make his choice. " C'est magnifique, mais 
ce n'est pas." book-collecting. The pleasure of the 
book-hunter is to procure a book that he has wanted, 
not to want a book that he has procured. Not always 
to come upon the coveted book by accident — accident is 
ungracious but true — nor always to obtain it at a bar- 
gain, similar to " Snuffy Davy's," who got Caxton's 
" Game of Chess" for twopence, or Parison's, who paid 
nineteen cents for Plantin's " Caesar." It is to be as 
good a disciple of Saint Hubert with books as Bombon- 
nel was with lions. 

Andrew Lang, who writes charmingly about the li- 
brary, agrees with Dr. Dibdin, who is not as accurate, 
in thinking that " a writer on the library has no business 
to lay down the law as to books that even the most in- 
experienced amateurs should try to collect," and sensi- 
bly, because it is not the matter collected which makes 
the value of the collection, or its owner's pleasure in its 
possession ; but it would be well to lay down the law 
that they should form their taste before their library. 
Usually it is the reverse that happens. The novice who 
knows his classics buys the handsomest editions of them 
that he knows, and is happy ; but learns later that he 
has erred, and sends his books to auction at a loss. 

The comment among bookmen is, " Every one has to 
pay for his experience." I have heard it often. There is 
no reason whv it should be so, save for the frailty of men. 
Here one cannot be a subject of a collector like Parison 
in his kingdom that extended on the quays from the 
Pont Saint-Michel to the Pont Royal, and where he 
held court for Van Praet, Dibdin, Alexander Barbier, 
Boulard, Heber, Tenurb, Quatremere ; nor stop for an 
hour on his way to dinner at the shop of a bibliopole 
like Aubry, Leon Techener, or Fontaine, not to mention 
the living, but he can procure their catalogues, and the 
manuals of Brunet and Lowndes, and save the expense 
of experience. I know it is discouraging to have to 
study for pleasure, but " aux grands maux les grands 
remedes," and then, to one who has a true love for 
books nothing can be more interesting than a catalogue 
of books. 

Arthur Penn has a capital suggestion in his admirable 



little book on " The Home Library," to put aside a cer- 
tain sum of money for books every month, and to make 
arrangements with a good bookseller for its disposition. 
An honest bookseller, who has had experience with 
books for bibliophiles, ought to be consulted. It will be 
his pride to give disinterested advice. I know one — who 
shall be nameless, for there are others — who sold the 
complete works of a philosopher to a young man who 
did not give his name until after the directions for ship- 
ping had been asked. Then it was too late to tell his 
customer that a book-lover should not make the invest- 
ment ; and as he is a fervent and learned bibliopole, 
anxious not to sell a book to a collector that he would 
not own himself if he could, he does not now wait until 
it is too late. The American book-collector, who is not 
made of money, has not the advantages of his fellows 
across the ocean, but may make up the deficiency with 
a study that is mixed with pleasure and Arthur Penn's 
good bookseller for an adviser. 

Henri Pene du Bois. 



RARE BOOKS AND BINDINGS. 

AMONG old and historic bindings recently imported by 
Bonaventure is a fine specimen of the geometrical style, to which 
the name of Grolier is attached. The book is Caesar's Commen- 
taries, printed by Robert Etienne, in 1544. A similar volume, 
known to be from Grolier's library, and bearing his name, was 
sold, immediately on being put on exhibition, to Mr. Theodore 
Seligman. There is a quantity of those books of devotion— the 
Lernaine Saint, The Psalms, Hours, and the like — on which old 
French engravers, miniaturists, and binders put their finest work. 
They run from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. Several of the 
latter bear bindings by Derome, all handsomely tooled, many inlaid 
with flowers and foliage in different colored moroccos. A particu- 
larly handsome specimen is in calf, with large compartments, the 
borders painted in black, and filled with tooling in gold and silver. 
A " Breviarum Romanum," printed by Junte, at Venice, in 1543, 
bears the arms of Pope Pius V. on its richly-gilt red morocco 
cover. The gilt edges bear a Renaissance design painted in red 
over the gold. There is a missal in black morocco with the 
device and initials of Francois Premier, one with the arms of Marie 
Antoinette, and one with the arms of Madame de Maintenon ; 
in the latter case on the doublure. Another missai is shown with 
a beautiful binding by Clovis Eve, 'and the entire history of minia- 
ture painting may be studied out of yet other missals, hymnals, 
and Books of Hours. Of modern works one of the most mag- 
nificent examples is a copy of " Manon Lescaut," with the etch- 
ings by Leloir in three states, and a dozen original water-colors by 
Coindre. This is in a binding of dark blue Levant morocco, with 
doublure of red, the outside bearing a branch of roses in mosaic. 
A little " Manuel de Toilette,'' bound by Marius Michel, in dark, 
green, with a fanciful flower-spray in red and yellow morocco 
inlaid, is a charming specimen of modern binding, notwithstand- 
ing the bold use of primary colors. A book, strange to say, 
remarkable more for its contents rather than for its binding, is 
Turner's "Liber Studiorum," a copy of the original edition, in 
three volumes, which cost $1000 each. A copy of the Fermiers- 
Generaux edition of La Fontaine's " Contes," though bound by 
Derome, belongs to the same category, as the edition is extremely 
rare and much sought after. 



THE CENTURY. 

What with the war articles, and the amazing length 
and number of the various series devoted to scientific matters, 
"The Century," for the latter half of 1887, at first sight, makes 
about the same impression as a solid old-fashioned quarterly. 
Among the "light reading," however, we find that entertaining 
tour in a canal-boat, " Snubbin' Through Jersey" which, with 
its illustrations by F Hopkinson Smith, and Oliver H. Perry, and 
G. W. Edwards, is almost sufficient of itself to leaven the whole 
mass. John Burroughs's "Among the Wild Flowers" is almost 
equally interesting. "A Visit to Tolstoi," by George Keirnan, 
does some little to keep the reader up to the times in current liter- 
ary topics, and Frank Stockton's " Hundredth Man," which is 
concluded in this volume, supplies fiction of good quality, though 
not in the quantity that most people would like. Of the articles 
dealing with new discoveries in natural science and archaeology, 
some may be described as important. Those on the " Chemistry 
of Food and Nutrition," by W. O. Atwater, will be found ex- 
tremely interesting. The English cathedral articles, by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, describe Ely and Peterborough with 
the aid of very good pictures by Joseph Pennell. '.' The Finding 
of Pharaoh" is an extremely interesting account of the exhuming 
of the mummy of the great Rameses II., which brings us face to 
face with the Egyptian oppressor of tbe Israelites. The lives 
of " Pharaoh the Oppressor and his Daughter," no less readable, 
are illustrated from the monuments by John A. Paine. " Topics 
of the Time" include short articles on " Food," " Municipal Gov- 
ernment," "College Expenses," and lt The Last Hope of the 
Mormon." One of the best engravings in the volume is John- 
son's cut of Mrs. Stowe. 



tractions of a semi-tropical climate tempered by fresh sea breezes, . 
and of a population made up in just proportions of all the laziest 
races of the earth, from the French Creole to the Hindoo coolie, 
from the naturalized African to the native Indian, who is simply too 
lazy to live. There are gardens in which palm-trees take the place 
of apple-trees, and lizards of birds. One is surfeited with turtle. 
The staples of commerce are sugar, molasses, and rum. Matri- 
mony is no lottery > for the women wear their dowries on their 
persons, and make the fullest display of both. The scenery is pic- 
turesque — mountain, forest, and ocean entering into almost every 
view ; and the costumes and the buildings are, if possible, more 
picturesque than the scenery. Mr. Burns's drawings, which are 
very well reproduced by various photographic processes, show 
many of the quaintest phases of life, and of the strangest aspects 
of nature " Down the Islands" in highly artistic style. The text 
mingles judiciously practical information, which may be of use to 
invalids in search of health, and merchants in search of lucre, with 
the descriptive passages especially adapted to the needs of the 
stay-at-home traveller. 



A VOYAGE TO THE CARIBBEES. 

He who does his travelling at home, and instead of 
going down to the sea in ships remains with his feet in his slip- 
pers, and lets his fancy go as a substitute, will welcome William 
Agnew Paton's Down the Islands, illustrated by Burns, and 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons, as one of the most enter- 
taining books of travel of the year. The Caribbees have the at- 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

St. Nicholas for 1887, in its two volumes, adorned 

with red and gold morning-glories, presents as usual, the biggest 
and best assortment of stories, poems, pictures, and puzzles in the 
market. It can no more be described in a few words than can 
the contents of a boy's pocket. We give up all the puzzles, to be- 
gin with, and leave the letters unread, and close our ears to Jack 
in the Pulpit's Talks, and pay no heed to the " Practical Papers," 
and decline to fight the War over again, and yet remain embarass- 
ed before the mass of good things which we would like to enjoy all 
at once, and not one at a time. There is " Ole Mammy Prissy" 
glancing at us through her spectacles, with a smile on her face ; 
we should like to make her acquaintance. There is a sketch of 
the " Boyhood of John Greenleaf Whittier," which must be very 
interesting reading. There is the tale of "Juan and Juanita," 
which we have read and would like to read again. Then to travel 
down the Rhine with Frank Stockton, to attend a marionette's 
funeral with M. M. D., to go to school at Christ's Hospital with 
Elizabeth R. Pennell, and to learn how to make photographs 
from Mr. Alexander Black — what would be more delightful ? 
But at present we can only attend to the pictures, and we fear we 
can do little more than just mention that they are, one and all, 
charming. Mr. Juengling's engraving of " Catarina of Venice," 
Mr. Brennan's peculiar sketches from fairyland, and Mr. Sand- 
ham's illustrations to "Juan and Juanita" make, perhaps, the 
strongest impressions, but the sort of mental composite photograph 
which results from a glance through the two volumes is like that 
of the best-looking class in Vassar College. Need more be said ? 

White Cockades, by Edward Irenasus Prime, is a 

capital book for boys, if they will not accept all the eulogy it con- 
tains of that most unlucky young soldier, " Charles Stewart," of 
whom, when they grow a little older, they will find a fairer if less 
agreeable estimate in Thackeray's " Henry Esmond." Still, be- 
ginning with the flight of the " Pretender," after the disaster of 
Culloden, and ending with his " almost royal entrance to Fontaine- 
bleau, to meet Louis XV.," we are given a graphic picture of the 
times. The real hero of the story is Andrew Boyd, the gallant 
youth who saved young Stewart's life, and accompanied him 
through all his trials. {Charles Scribner's Sons). 

Bonnie Prince Charlie, by J. A. Henty, deals 

with the same subject as the preceding volume, but more complete- 
ly, giving capital pictures of the famous battles of Fontenoy and 
Culloden. There are few episodes in history so romantic as the 
attempt of young Stewart to wrest the throne of Great Britain 
from the house of Hanover, and his adventures, from his landing 
in Scotland with a fewpersonal followers until his flight to France, 
contain abundant incidents for such a book of adventures as boys 
love to read. The present author, while appreciating the good 
material afforded by history for his purpose, does not make the 
mistake of assigning to his hero the role of the blameless prince, 
too common with the writers of Scottish romance of this period. 
" Edward Stewart was young, handsome, brave, courteous in 
manner, and with a fund of animal spirits which enabled him to 
support the hardships he underwent with cheerfulness and good 
temper." But, as years went by, his unfitness to rule became evi- 
dent. Almost uneducated, his ideas of royal prerogative were 
even more extreme than those of his ancestor, Charles I. He 
lost, too, the characteristics of his youth, and "became a slovenly 
sot, whose manners disgusted all who came in contact with him." 
Flappily, Mr. Henty's charming story deals with Edward Stewart 
in his youthful and more honorable days. The book is creditably 
illustrated by Gordon Browne (Scribner & Welford). 

William H. Rideing has had published by Thomas 

Y. Crowell & Co. an interesting little book of essays on the 
" Boyhood of Living Authors." This is a subject about which 
many readers are curious, and those who regard with favor Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, William Ewart Gladstone, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Francis Richard Stockton, and some dozen less brilliant 
living lights of literature, may have their curiosity satisfied or 
whetted, as the case may be, by reading this little volume. The 
sketches are short but not dry. The author could evidently have 
made them much longer had he wished, but he probably thought 
it wiser to give too little than too much. 

The Wide, Wide World, that ever-popular girl's 

book, by Elizabeth Wetherell, is brought out in attractive form by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., with eight full-page etchings by Fred- 
erick Dielman. The subjects and the small size of the plates ex- 
actly suit Mr. Dielman's talent, which has accordingly produced 
some excellent results. The winter wood scene, opposite page 
236, is perhaps the most characteristic, and it shows how superior 
a mode of illustration etching may become in the hands of one 
who knows how to use the needle, 
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Gulliver's Travels are brought out by Frederick 

Warne & Co. in quarto form, with large, clear type and numer- 
ous wood-cuts in the text, besides twelve full-page colored plates, 
which, while not up to the high-water mark of chromo-lithog- 
raphy, will doubtless delight the average boy or girl reader. 

The Arabian Nights is another of the old-time 
favorites brought out by Frederick Warne & Co., with the same 
kind of old-fashioned cuts — among them several by the once pop- 
ular Dalziel Brothers — and sixteen full-page illustrations in color 
similar to the one just mentioned. The type is not so large as in 
" Gulliver's Travels," but it is clear and readable. The gold and 
crimson of the covers does not at all conflict with the chromo- 
lithography between them. 

Poor Jack, by Captain Maryatt ! Yet another of 
our boyhood's friends, brought back to us by Warne & Co. for 
the delight of another generation. We should pity the lad who 
could fail to devour this breezy narrative of a life at sea when 
" gallant Nelson led the way ;" who could not be moved by the 
recklessness of the fatuous creature who threw overboard the 
black tomcat ; the capture of the British ship by a French priva- 
teer, and the escape of Poor Jack and his companions by setting 
fire to the church in which they were confined in lieu of a jail. 

We have received, through E. & J. B. Young & Co., 
The Peniel Series — a number of pretty children's books, illus- 
trated, in tints and colors, by English artists. The subjects are 
mostly religious,, and appropriate to the Christmas season. " The 
Footsteps of Jesus," "Children's Prayers," "Heavenward," 
"The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers" and "On the Wing" 
are the titles. The last three are of a size fit to send through the 
mail in an envelope. 

From the same firm we get Sunday Reading for 

the Young, a children's magazine of a religious cast, illustrated 
with an abundance of rough wood-cuts of an old-fashioned kind. 
It contains about four hundred pages of reading matter. 

Jappie Chappie and How He Loved a Dollie 

(Frederick Warne & Co.) is amusingly told in verse, and is 
capitally illustrated with preposterously funny, colored pictures, 
by E. L. Shute. Especially good is the scene in which the Cau- 
casian dolly spurns the attentions of her Mongolian admirer, who, 
by the way, eventually wins her by saving her from the jaws of a 
blue china Japanese dragon. 

Young England's Nursery Rhymes, illustrated 

by Constance Hazlewood, are nothing else but our good old 
friends, the rhymes of Mother Goose. Although in quite inex- 
pensive form, they are presented in the most charming guise, with 
colored pictures in abundance (Frederick Warne & Co.). 



VERSES NEW AND OLD. 
AMONG the many pretty books which Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. have produced this season must be reckoned Edith M. 
Thomas's Lyrics and Sonnets, which, in its cover of white, 
gold, and turquoise, and in its fine paper and print, is worthy of 
its pleasant contents. The " Lyrics" make more than two thirds 
of these, and, while some of them deal with subjects like " The 
Sphinx" and " Humility," that no one would be likely to sing 
about, many have the true lyrical swing to them, and might proper- 
ly be set to music. " Sweet Cider," " The Bluebird," and " The 
Passing of the Letters" are among the best in this respect. Of 
the " Sonnets" we must make room for one. It will be found to 
be an exceedingly clever begging letter. The writer has a garden, 
but no flowers. Mark how she sets about to obtain them : 

DESERT OR GARDEN? 
Alone ; but not like that blind, banished king 
Who far beyond the Pharaoh's stony pile, 
Amid the silent fens that drink the Nile, 
Long years abode, a haggard, joyless thing, 
And bade all such as sought him there to bring 
A paltry gift of earth and ashes vile, 
That he might build thereof a narrow isle 
To mark the place of his sojourning. 
Alone ; but not like him my days I lead, 
An upland realm, not stagnant waste, my share ; 
Wherefore nor earth nor ashes hither bear ; 
But, friends, if whence ye come, in wood or mead, 
Rise sweet and wholesome growths, bring slip and seed, 
That I may set a garden fresh and fair. 

A Bunch of Violets, by Irene E. Jerome (Lee & 
Shepard), is a quarto, containing a score or more of pages of 
wood-cut illustrations and selected verses in praise of those lovely 
harbingers of Spring, handsomely printed on heavy paper, and 
suitably bound. The violet is shown in many settings, in meadow 
and by brookside, and under every aspect of sunshine and storm. 
George T. Andrews is responsible for the engraving, which is, for 
the most part, excellent. 

Tennyson's "Brook" has been brought out by 

Macmillan & Co. in a little pocket edition, with the novel setting 
of colored plates, by A. Woodruff. 

Adeline D. Whitney has been listening to what 

the birds say — the chickadees, and the blue jays in February, and 
the song sparrow in March, and many others. She has " inter- 
viewed" a different bird every month in the year, and in her 
volume of verses, Bird Talk, she reports their conversation as 
nearly as possible in their own words. She found a cat-bird hid in 
the lilacs in May, and, if she is a truthful reporter, he swore most 
horribly. "Yeow, I swow," is what she says he said. The 
Savanna sparrow seems to be a cheerful, philosophical sort of bird, 
according to her ; but the •' Least Pewee'' has had the impudence 
to tell her " Shut up ! shut up ! shut up ! Be still !" The volume 
is adorned with pretty pen-and-ink sketches. It is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
The Story of an Enthusiast, by Mrs. C. V. 

Jamison, (Ticknor & Co.) deals with the misadventures of a super- 
sensitive art-lover of English parentage, though born on the Con- 
, tinent, to whom the Philistinism of his father's kindred and 
friends was so shocking as seriously to injure his health. There 
seems to have been a basis of fact for the narrative, and several 
well-known persons in art circles are mentioned, notably the 
painter Ingres, who is said to have been the "enthusiast's" 
teacher. Incidentally there is some clever description of scenes 
of artist life, and as a psychological study the book is not with- 
out interest. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, by S. G. Love (E. L. 
Kellogg & Co.), is a veiy practical and useful guide to manual 
training for the young. Professor Love is superintendent of the 
schools of Jamestown, N. Y., which have an enviable reputation 
among the best in the country, and teachers everywhere will read 
with interest his account of the way in which carpentry, print- 
ing, sewing, cooking, and many minor branches of handiwork 
have been gradually and successfully introduced into the cur- 
riculum. 
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I HE COLORED SUPPLEMENT. 

Mr. H. W. Ranger, under the heading " An Ex- 
ample in * Wet ' Water-Color," describes, on another page, the 
way to proceed to copy his charming shore scene. 



THE CUPID FAN DESIGN IN WA TER-COLORS. 

The design, as here represented, only occupies a por- 
tion of the fan at the left-hand side. It may, however, be extend- 
ed throughout the whole breadth if desired. All that is necessary 
is to repeat it several times until the spaces are filled. Or it may 
be made the centre of the fan, and for the sides may be painted — 
reduced, of course, to correspond — the Boucher designs given for 
tapestry painting in the present and preceding numbers of The 
Art Amateur. 

The ground or background may be almost any color except 
pink or deep blue. White, pale blue, violet, pale yellow and 
amber, gray, crimson or black, are all suitable colors upon which 
to paint this design. The little cupids have warm, pinkish flesh- 
tints with white wings shaded with dove color ; the darker spots 
being deep reddish purple suggesting amethysts. Their train is 
pale gold, reddish brown and black. The wreaths suggest roses 
and leaves. Make the flowers creamy white, pale yellow, and very 
light warm salmon pink. The green leaves are a warm, medium 
shade of green. The cluster of leaves below are dark green and 
reddish brown, touched with deep red and amber yellow. The 
stems are pinkish gray, with rich, warm shadows. 

This fan, we will suppose, is to be mounted in olive wood, with 
engravings of gold and silver on the outer sticks. 

Begin by tracing or transferring the design, and use for this a 
hard lead-pencil or some light red transfer paper. If a back- 
ground is desired lay in a tone of warm, light gray suggesting 
clouds, and underlay each tone with a coating of pure Chinese 
white before applying the color. For this background use white, 
yellow ochre, a little permanent blue, madder lake, light red, and 
a very little ivory black. The flesh-tints of the little cupids are 
painted with white, yellow ochre, raw umber, permanent blue, 
vermilion, madder lake and the smallest quantity of ivory black. 
In the shadows add burnt Sienna. More madder lake is added in 
the cheeks, and a little touch of rosy color is also placed in the 
chin. Paint the wings in at first with a wash of warm light gray, 
and when this is dry add the touches of purple, gold, etc., as in- 
dicated in the design. For this general tone of light gray use 
Chinese white, yellow ochre, cobalt, rose madder, a little lamp- 
black and raw umber. In the shadows add burnt Sienna. The 
gold is painted with Chinese white, cadmium, and a very small 
touch of lampblack to give quality. Touch in the high lights 
sharply with a small, pointed camel's-hair brush, and use only the 
Chinese white which comes in tin tubes, mixed with a little yellow 
ochre. 

The purple jewelled spots in the wings of the largest cupid at 
the left are painted with cobalt, Chinese white, rose madder, and 
a very little lampblack, adding burnt Sienna in the deeper touches. 
Paint the green leaves with Antwerp blue, Chinese white, # cad- 
mium, vermilion, raw umber and lampblack. When a lighter 
shade of green is desired it is only necessary to use more white 
and yellow in the local tone, modifying also the shadows with 
burnt Sienna. The brown hair is painted with sepia, Chinese 
white, yellow ochre, cobalt, burnt Sienna and lampblack. In the 
lighter shades of hair substitute light red for burnt Sienna, and use 
more yellow ochre. 

The outside sticks of the fan are gilded and decorated in deep 
brown (sepia), or lampblack, having the high lights touched in 
with red or yellow. For painting this fan with opaque colors 
use pointed camel's-hair brushes of medium and small sizes. 



case, a suitable background for this design will be a tone of soft, 
warm blue gray, growing more purple in quality in the shadows. 

The fuchsias are of that variety where the calyx is creamy 
white, of wax-like texture, having the corolla or interior bell- 
shaped blossom a deep cherry red, lighter than crimson, but rich 
and warm in effect. The leaves are a cool, dark green, rather 
glossy in texture, so the high lights are sharp and crisp. The 
small spray of delicate, feathery blossoms may be painted a soft, 
creamy white with stamens of pale yellow having light yellowish- 
green filaments. The leaves of this plant are a lighter green than 
those of the fuchsia, and are also more yellow in their general 
tone. 

For oil colors : Begin by drawing in the outlines with a 
finely-sharpened piece of charcoal ; or, if the painting is on some 
delicate material, transfer the design, and fix it with burnt Sienna 
and turpentine, going over all the lines with a small pointed sable 
brush. This dries very quickly. The oil colors for the back- 
ground are permanent blue, white, a little ivory black, raw 
umber, light red, yellow ochre, and madder lake. In the shadows 
and deeper parts substitute burnt Sienna for light red. The 
white petals are painted at first with a general tone of delicate 
gray, very light in quality. The high lights and deeper touches 
of shadow are added afterward . For this general tone of gray 
use white, yellow ochre, a very little ivory black, permanent blue or 
cobalt, and madder lake ; adding in the shadows burnt Sienna. 
Paint the rich red cups with madder lake, vermilion, white, light 
red, and a very little ivory black for the local tone. In the shad- 
ows substitute burnt Sienna for light red ; omit vermilion, and 
add raw umber. The green leaves are painted with Antwerp 
blue, white, cadmium, light red, and ivory black ; adding raw 
umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows, also omitting light red. 
The lighter yellow-green leaves of the spina are painted with 
light zinober green (Schonfeldt's make, if possible), white, ver- 
milion, light cadmium, and ivory black ; adding raw umber and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows. If Schonfeldt's light zinober green 
cannot be obtained, use Antwerp blue with the other colors, add- 
ing more vermilion and cadmium than is necessary with the zin- 
ober. When using canvas, mix a little turpentine with the colors 
for the first painting, and put the paint on very thickly so that it 
can be well scraped down when dry. After the first painting use 
a little pure French poppy oil as a medium. Flat bristle brushes 
are needed for the general work, and for fine touches and small 
details in finishing use flat-pointed sable, Nos. 5 to 9. The 
yellow stamens are painted with cadmium, white, and a very little 
ivory black ; adding a touch of raw umber and madder lake in 
the shadows. A very little permanent blue is added in the fila- 
ments. Use small touches of light cadmium and white for the 
highest lights. 

In water-colors : If used only for decorative purposes, the 
opaque water-colors will be found most available. Opaque colors 
are the ordinary moist water-colors which come in tubes or pans, 
but they are all mixed before using with more or less Chinese 
white in order to give them the necessary consistency or " body." 
Sometimes they are known as *' body color." The opaque colors 
work better on wood, and all textile fabrics, but for painting or 
making studies on regular water-color paper it is always better to 
use the transparent washes, omitting all white paint of any kind. 
The water-colors to be used in carrying out this design are the 
same in name as those indicated above for painting in oil, with 
the few following exceptions : Where white is used, the Chinese 
white which comes in tubes is far preferable to any other. Sepia 
in water-color is substituted for bone brown in oil, and lamp-black 
for the ivory black so much used in oil painting. Cobalt in water- 
color is preferable to the permanent blue, which is so often sub- 
stituted for it in oil painting. One large round brush for general 
painting is needed, and also two or three medium and small 
pointed camers-hair brushes for fine details in finishing. For 
transparent washes use Whatman's double elephant paper, and 
mix plenty of water with the colors. 
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BUREA U OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA TION. 



Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 



THE STUDY OF FUCHSIAS. 

Directions are given herewith for the treatment in 
oil and water-colors of Mr. Dangon's floral study for the month. 
If it is used for decorative purposes only, no background is neces- 
sary, as the silk, leather, cloth, or whatever the material may be, 
if of an harmonious color, will form an appropriate groundwork. 
Many persons, however, prefer some slight suggestion of back- 
ground even when painting directly upon the material. In any 



THE ART AMATEUR IN INDIA. 
Dear Sir : I wish I could tell you what a help The 
Art Amateur has been to our little circle during our summer va- 
cation among the mountains of India. We are for the most part 
busy women, as all missionaries' wives must be ; but we could not 
quite decide to give up everything to the routine of such busy 
lives, and decided that during our days of leisure we would not 
grow rusty, but would try to improve in the study of art, which 
was once so dear to many of us. The Art Amateur has been a 
great help in every way, and has made us ambitious to do more. 
I am writing now to ask you to continue to send one copy to In- 
dia to the following address : . . . The other copy will you kindly 
send to my address in Rome, as I am leaving India at once. I 
shall wish to continue the journal for 1888, and will write you 
further on my arrival in Italy. Very sincerely yours, 

Mary A. Thomas, Secretary Oriental Art Circle, 

Nynce Tul, Himalaya Mountains, India. 



